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Floyd Charley 


Founder of the Lake Creek Wranglers 


Floyd Charley was born on a cattle ranch near 
Brownsboro, Oregon, in 1892. After graduating from 8th 
grade in 1912 he attended Oregon Agricultural College 
(now OSU). He was unable to finish due to the death of his 
father. Thanks to 
his exposure to 
the 4-H program 
at college he be- 
came _ interested 
in forming a club 
in the Rogue Val- 
ley. This was not 
an easy task. At 
the time the 
county residents 
resisted change. 
The ranching “old 
timers” tried to 
dissuade Charley 
from his idea. 
They “wanted to 


continue raising 
cattle without 
forming clubs. 


Meanwhile Char- 
ley quietly drew 
seven children to 
the first 4-H Beef 
Club in the Rogue Valley. The year was 1935. 

Charlie was a mover and shaker of his time, tak- 


ing members of his club and their calves to the Cow Pal- 
ace in San Francisco and to the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition in Portland, Oregon. This was in the era 
when pulling a trailer over the Siskiyous itself could be an 
adventure. 

Floyd Charley dedicated the rest of his life to 
Jackson County 4-H steer shows in the nation. The Char- 
lie Family and the Lake Creek Wranglers are proud and 
humbled to honor our founder for his vision and contribu- 
tion to the 4-H program in the Rogue Valley. In his mem- 
ory, the Lake Creek 4-H Beef Club is again sponsoring the 
Floyd Charley Peacemaker Award to the 4-H Beef Club 
member who best carries on the Peacemaker attitude of 
leadership and service to others. 


Gordon Stanley, 4-H Interview, Lake Creek Pioneer 
Hall, April 12, 2001 


Gordon says, “In there [a display cabinet in the hall] 
there's a picture of Charles [Stanley] with a calf that went 
down [to the Cow Palace in San Francisco] and Mert 
[Bradshaw] had a calf and we hauled them down. The 4-H 
agent here then was Conrad, the third or second agent, 
and he had a little ole car. | don’t know how that thing ever 
managed to do it. He had my dad and | and Charles and 
himself and his wife in that little ole Ford car, and a trailer 
hitch on that thing, and them two calves, and they were 
weighing 900 to 1000 pounds [each]. Didn't seem like we 
got them quite as big as you do now. But went all the way 
down there on the ole way, you know, and they were just 
building the dam there across the Sacramento River, 
Shasta Dam. | recall doing that. | got to go along because | 
didn't get to go the first time. So this was the second year. 

Continued on Page 2 
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“It took us a while to get down there. We went from here to Davis, Califor- 
nia, and my mother’s uncle lived in Davis there, and had a ranch there, so we 
stayed all night with him the first night because it was getting dark by the time we 
got there. Didn’t want to get into the problems of San Francisco after night. So, 
anyway, that’s what we did. We had arrangements to stay with him and then we 
went on to south San Francisco and stayed in some gym there and slept on the 
floor there, kinda until the fair was over. 


“The ole Cow Palace we went to was the Union Stockyards in south San 
Francisco. They was regular stockyards where the cattle came in by whatever 
reason. They had a packing plant there. Yup, it was a pretty plain place. No big 
fancy pavilion. Got the cattle shown and sold and all that kind of thing. Just 
dropped the ole trailer there and after that we were kinda just seeing everything 
there was to see. You could drive up and down any street you wanted to there. 
There weren't no traffic. We crossed Bay Street Bridge. They might be two cars 
on there. On the Golden Gate Bridge there was just probably nothin’ much goin’ 
on. 


The Lake Creek Historical Society 
Operates as a nonprofit Oregon 
corporation qualified by the IRS as 
a charitable organization as defined 
under section 501©(3) of the Code. 
All contributions (less $10) to the 
LCHS are deductible to the full ex- 
tent allowed by law. The Society 
maintains and adheres to a policy of 
nondiscrimination and equal oppor- 
tunity. 


“We went and saw the ole China Clipper. | remember it had a 129’ wing- 
span. Have you ever heard of the China 
Clipper? You could fly it to China and it 
could light on the sea. It'd just sit right on 

a. the ocean! Anyway, we saw that. We 
==) went to the zoo. Mert and | was at the 

; zoo and there’s an elephant there. | held 

-my hand up to it like that and | said, 

= 4 “Hey Mert! Looky there, looky here what 

this elephant’s doin’.”. He came over 
there where I was. | think that elephant 
thought | should give him a peanut or 
somethin’. He just PSHWOOSHI!!! We 
4had a couple silly looking hats on, both 
of us, and he blew both those back there 
= quite a little ways. We got our hats, and 
=.) we didn't have anything more to do with 

Nis eeeeia that thing. He was the first one of them 

Charley & Gordon Stanley 1936 kinda things I'd ever saw and he didn't 

treat me very well. 


Administrative and membership 
offices are at the Lake Creek Pio- 
neer Hall, 1739 South Fork Little 
Butte Creek Road, Eagle Point, 
Oregon 97524. Telephone (541) 
826-1513. Fax (541)826-2163. 

E-Mail: lakecrk @internetcds.com 


The Lake Creek Historical Society 
maintains an affiliate membership 
with the Oregon Historical Society, 
1230 SW Park Avenue West, Port- 
land, Oregon 97205. Telephone 
(503)221-2035 
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Had a big dinner there. Herbert Hoover came and talked to us, of all things!" 


Continued on Page 3 
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“We went to the Cliff House and just the whole area there, just everything. oe 


Continued from Page 2 


“We took off up the coast and we stopped at a 
wine place along the road up there somewhere and saw 
how they did that, and then come up through the Redwood 
Forest. Finally back over to Crescent City and over the hill 
there. We stopped at Crescent City and played on the 
beach. Oh yeah! It was a dandy trip; a dandy good one! 

“So... little ole kids that had been here, living on 
this little, ole, brushy crick and never been anywhere ex- 
cept Medford, and there just a few times, it was really quite 
a treat. And that’s what the 4-H program did for us any- 
way, gave us a treat as a little kid. You know, | can still 
remember it pretty well.” 


Gordon Stanley With His Calf And His Saddle 


r ig oe 
pia) Cho pee 
i Ia S 


> 4k we 36. 
Gordon Stanley 1936 


“Well, there’s a picture of me and that first calf that 
went to San Francisco. That’s the saddle | bought with the 
first calf. | still got it. You probably seen me ride that ole 
saddle all these years. That’s about the time | got that sad- 
dle. | got on that horse and got a picture taken of me, of all 


3) -gahePeery 4 ret is, 
? : a 


Gordon Stanley 1938 7 


things. | was awful glad to get that saddle. I'd been riding a 
gunnysack too long. Yeah, | even rode that on the wagon 
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trip, you know. [Applegate Trail Reenactment, 1995]. | give 
it a history. | rode it on the wagon trip. Rode it back and 
hung it up where it's been a hanging. It'll probably rot 
there. [Now on display at Pioneer Hall] 

“That calf right there brought what, not quite a 
hundred dollars, about what the saddle cost. | think | spent 
all my resources there, time | bought the saddle, which 
cost about eighty dollars or something like that, | suppose. 
| don't know if | bought something else to go along with it; 
maybe a blanket or something. That was just about all he 
was worth.” 


Dan and Teresa Schleigh — Current Leaders of the 
Lake Creek Wranglers 


Gordon Stanley was the leader when | [Teresa] 
was in the club, and he was a big reason that | became a 
leader. | owe a lot to 4-H, and | think | owed it to Gordon to 
try to pass some of that on, some of what he did for me. 

My husband, Dan, knows cattle about as well as 
anyone | know and he was just a natural leader for our 
kids. 

Dan and | started the club up again four years 
ago. No one was doing it then and our son, Clint, was tak- 
ing his first steer. The kids in the club are why we keep 
doing it. The Lake Creek Wranglers have an outstanding 
bunch of kids. We couldn't have put together a better 
group. 

We have tremendous support from parents and 
our community. We are grateful for that. There are eigh- 
teen members in the club this year. 


Community Service - Annual clean-up at the Walch 
Memorial Wayside Park 


Left to right: Sara Gilman, Brandon Grissom, Cody Perry, 
Aaron Grissom, Mert Bradshaw, Clint Schleigh, Wade 
Perry, Elise Grissom, Kayla Roberts, Emily Gilman, Garret 
Bradshaw, Kylah Renolds, Kaylee Bradshaw, Patrick Kel- 
ley, Kinsey Bradshaw and EZ Jackson 
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About Raising A 4-H Calf 


Calves are weighed in and graded on Beef Field 
Day. This year it was February 23. Then the calves are 
required to gain a minimum of 1.5 pounds per day until 
fair. The calves are shown in market and showmanship 
classes and finally auctioned off in the Junior Livestock 
Auction on Saturday night. 

A lot of kids get their calves the previous fall in 
order to have them finished or fat enough by fair. This 
often means caring for the animal eight or nine months 
and doubling its weight. That is a lot of care as animals are 
traditionally fed twice a day. Combine that with halter 
breaking, training the steer to show, cleaning out his pen, 
exercising him, growing a coat of hair, all the meetings, 
community service projects, fund raisers, holding office in 
the club and keeping record books, and you can see that it 
is a lot of work. The kids really get into their projects. They 
are learning about the real world because they are not 
guaranteed a profit after all that hard work. As a rule, 
though, the harder they work, the more successful the out- 
come is. 

The Wranglers own Garrett Bradshaw’ and his 
steer won “Reserve Grand Champion 4-H Market Steer’ at 
the 2001 Jackson County Fair. He was an Angus cross 


and weighed 1260 Ibs. He sold for $5.00 a pound. 


(ere a 


L to R: Mert, Kaylee & Kinse 
tatives, Garret Bradshaw 


y Bradshaw, Big R represen- 


Club History 


The Lake Creek Wrangler 4-H leaders from the 
first to last: Floyd Charlie, Bob and Tessie Fisher, Gordon 
Stanley, Chery! Stanley, Nancy Stanley, Tage Stanley and 
Dan and Teresa Schleigh. 

Floyd Charley’s early members were Mert Brad- 
shaw, Gordon Stanley, Charles Stanley, Clayton Charley 
and Buck Walch. All of these people have had at least 
three generations of their family members involved in the 
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Lake Creek Wranglers. 

Today the Lake Creek Wranglers has two great, 
great grandsons of Floyd Charlie; Cody and Wade Perry. 
One of the assistant leaders and a past member, Saman- 
tha Charley is Floyd’s great granddaughter. Brothers, 
Garrett and Mert Bradshaw are grandsons of a founding 
member and the third generation of their family to be in the 
club. 


The Peacemaker Award 


The Lake Creek Wranglers 4-H Beef Club, in con- 
junction with the Lake Creek Historical Society and the 
Charley family, since 1999, have sponsored the Floyd 
Charley Peacemaker Award, given to a deserving young- 
ster who is chosen for an outstanding peacemaking atti- 
tude, including Jeadership and service to others, during 
each fair year. The award consists of a perpetual trophy 
and a $100 savings bond. The winner is voted on by a 
vote from the 4-H members. It honors the memory of Floyd 
Charley who was considered by his peers to be the origi- 
nal ‘Peacemaker,’ for his leadership qualities and ability to 
bring people to agreement on difficult issues. 


Interview With Emily Gilman, Lake Creek Wrangler 
Club Member 


Emily Gilman is 13 years old and lives in the Lake 
Creek area. She started 4-H with the Lake Creek Wrang- 
lers club when she was in grade 4 with her first steer, 
Henry T, named after a man in the 4-H book who was the 
first to introduce Hereford Cross animals. Emily and Sara, 
her 10-year-old sister, are both taking steers to fair with 
the Wranglers this year. These girls come from a cattle 
ranching background as both their father and grandfather 
raise shorthorn cattle. Their grandpa even has some dairy 
cattle. Emily has been going on cattle drives and has 
‘worked’ the animals for as long as she can remember. 
She is a hard working girl and it was difficult to get this 
interview because she is in the middle of helping bring in 
the hay! 

The first thing a 4-H member has to do to get 
ready for fair, Emily says, is to pick out a steer. It is hard to 
find one that you think is going to be just right. Emily's fa- 
ther and grandfather help her pick one out from their own 
herds. 

A steer needs a lot of care. It needs to be fed and 
watered twice a day, and the pen has to be kept clean to 
keep the animal from getting sick. Once, one of Emily's 
steers broke out of its pen, and after feeding on grass all 
night, (something it wasn't used to) and lying in a wet pas- 
ture, it contracted pneumonia and was very sick for a 
week. 

There are a lot of things involved with getting an 
animal ready for fair. Its feed has to be measured and re- 
cords kept of how much it eats. (These records are 
handed in and checked over by the fair Continued on Page 5 
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officials. A 4H member can't sell a steer without first hav- 
ing his/her records approved!) Emily talks about having to 
walk them each day to build up their muscles. It takes lots 
of self-discipline to do this especially when it is hot out- 
side and you really want to quit and do something more 
fun. But she knows that she can’t do that and still do well 
at fair. 

Steers are slow learners when they are being 
halter broken and getting used to the performance stick. 
Emily also says that you can't show them that you are 
mad at them because they will get mad too. If you have a 
bad attitude then they will have one. If you are nervous 
they will be nervous. You have to be very patient to train 
a steer. 

Her first steer sold 96 out of about 150. The sec- 
ond year she had a steer, Kozmoe, that sold 8 and last 
year she sold Jake 156, the very last animal to sell at fair! 
This year she is very hopeful about Buddy but is reluctant 
to say too many good things about him because she 
doesn't want to sound like she is bragging. She says that 
she thinks she won't do as badly as last year and that she 
hopes to do better than her first year. Some kids have 
animals that have accidents and they don't get to take 
them to fair. Emily thinks that this would be very sad even 
though they could still come and participate and do barn 
duty and stuff. 

Showing a steer is different than selling one. Dur- 
ing the showing classes everything is very quiet and evry- 
one is looking at the judge and trying to please him. It is 
very intense, and you are always thinking about how your 
steer is set up and how he looks. When you enter the ring 
to sell your steer, the crowd is roaring and there is noise, 
lights and excitement everywhere. It is all kind of a blur 
and the steer sometimes acts up, but it is OK for him to 
do it then. There are lots of people in the ring to help. She 
says that there isn’t really time to think when you are sell- 
ing. 

The Wranglers club has great decorations at fair, 
with a pond that has real plants in it. Their sheets (hung in 
their area of the barn to identify their group) are burgundy 
and silver with Christmas lights overtop. Each steer has 
his name hanging above him and it is encased in plastic. 

Being part of the Lake Creek Wranglers is a lot of 
fun. At their meetings the animals get hyper and some 
steer or other always seems to act up, So it is like going to 
a rodeo. There are parties at Halloween and Christmas 
where they do a gift exchange. 

The group decorates a float each year to go into 
the 4th of July parade in Eagle Point and last year they 
won first place. They also won the herdsmanship award 
at fair for taking the best care of their animals. The prize 
was a silver pitchfork! 

The club does community service each year by 
cleaning the Walch Wayside Memorial park in Lake 
Creek. They sell raffle tickets at the Grange and Big R to 
anyone who will buy them for a water/feed bucket filled 
with show sprays, a brush and soap and also on a half a 
beef donated by the Hugh Charlie family. Emily and Sara 
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won a prize for selling the most tickets between them 
making $800.00. They also have a chance to go to 4-H 
camp. 

When asked how she feels about this year’s fair 
she says that she can’t wait. She is always a little scared 
and nervous before fair and especially before showing 
and selling but “it is fun to be nervous if it is for a good 
reason!” 

Each year gets a little easier but her first was 
very hard. Emily talks about the pressure she is under 
and shares some of the things that go through her head... 
“Who will buy my steer this year? How well will my steer 
do. How well will | do? Will | cry this time when he goes 
off to be butchered?” (Emily gets very attached!) 

Fair is from July 16 to 21 with the big steer auc- 
tion held on Saturday night. Emily cordially invites you to 
come and say hello to her and the Lake Creek Wranglers! 


“Photograph courtesy of Jeannie Bruce , 


Living History in Lake Creek 


What is ‘living history,’ a term we are hearing 
more and more of these days? There are living history 
foundations, societies and organizations. You will see 
people practicing living history and participating in many 
special events including Pow Wows, Mountain Men Ren- 
dezvous, Wagon Trains, Civil War reenactments, Military 
and Gun Fight reenactments and many 

Continued on Page 6 
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other activities across the nation. 

You will hear of and see everything from train rob- 
beries to fancy dress balls. They call what they do the 
‘New American Frontier’ and they are celebrating the His- 
tory of this great nation in the present tense. Why, just in 
the Rogue Valley and the Klamath Basin alone, we have 
Civil War Societies, Daughters of American Colonists, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Grande Army of 
the Republic, Renaissance and Genealogy Societies, 
Horse and Carriage Societies, a Draft and Harness Asso- 
ciation and, if someone wanted to do a little research, I’m 
sure more could be found. But what does it mean and why 
do they do it...? 

The Lake Creek Historical Society hosts a Civil 
War Reenactment each June. On the 8th and 9th we 
celebrated our 5th annual History Daze and we welcomed 
observers and participants alike. Our goal is not to cele- 
brate a war but rather to hold onto valuable pieces of his- 
tory and a lost way of life that worked together to make 
this the great ‘FREE’ country that it is today. History is re- 
corded ‘lest we forget and let it happen again!’ 


That “Strange Sad War” 


That was how the poet, Walt Whitman, who knew 
the Civil War from personal experience, captured its es- 
sence. In the history books it is known as the last 
‘storybook’ war and the first ‘modern’ war. It was a war of 
conflicting ideals, and yet the two contending peoples not 
only spoke the same language and, for the most part, be- 
lieved in the same principles and values, lots of them were 
actually related to one another! Bitter hatreds were 
aroused on both sides but there were also performed the 
most incredible acts of chivalrous camaraderie by the sol- 
diers of both armies. 

The Civil War was considered by some to be a 
romantic war, leisurely and limited, with Generals arrang- 
ing battles in the style of the previous century and with 
men still charging in mass. At the beginning of the war the 
consensus on both sides was that it would be a short con- 
flict. They were both convinced that their enemy was 
inferior. Lengthy conflicts were not a part of the American 
consciousness. 

This war witnessed mass armies, breech-loading 
and repeating rifles, railroads, armored ships, the tele- 
graph, balloons, trenches and wire entanglements; all 
modern experiences on the fighting scene, but despite the 
modern machinery, men still fought with the most primitive 
of weapons, including their bare hands! During much of 
the war, 18th century tactics contended against modern 
weapons, often in dense woodland. Napoleonic-style 
marching often pinned men down in a wild tangle by an 
invisible foe. The result of this was unparalleled horror. It 
cost the United States more citizens lives than any other 
war in their history to date. 

It was also a war of civilians. Most men had never 
seen war before, but it didn’t take long for them to turn 
from raw recruits to hard-bitten veterans. It was more a 
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matter of experience than training. Once a man had seen 
fighting and smelled death he was said to have “seen the 
elephant.” In the end, whether he was a Yank or a Reb, he 
was a man worthy of a great nation. 

Boredom was found to be a great problem. The 
monotony of picket duty was a welcome relief from the 
even more oppressing camp life where time hung on 
everyone’s hands, especially before the long build up to a 
major battle. It was a challenge to find ways to occupy 
troops who weren't killing the enemy but just trying to kill 
time. Military discipline became an issue and both armies 
employed similar punishments. “Bucking and gagging,’ 
was one of them. The offender was trussed and gagged 
for a period for insubordination or straggling. Thieves were 
made to walk around with placards spelling out their of- 
fense or were dressed in barrels and paraded before the 
regiment. 

One American in twelve saw service either in the 
Union or Confederate armies and every family had some- 
one in the line of fire. This opened the door to a new type 
of journalist, the special artist who's job it was to capture 
with a sketch pad whatever he saw from the lines, whether 
it be battle, boredom or bravado. There were thirty such 
artists but most of them slipped into obscurity after the war 
with the notable exception of Winslow Homer, who be- 
came one of America’s greatest artists. His work was 
unique in that “it has the smell of gunpowder and the 
shriek of death under a trampling horse,” according to one 
author who described it. He didn’t stop at portraying the 
battle scenes but focused on the boredom that the men 
experienced in far more abundance. Thanks to Homers 
wonderful talents begun during the Civil War, we have a 
priceless memorial of recorded history. 

Women played a significant part in the war’s ac- 
tivities, not just behind the lines but also disguised as men 
in active service and on army payroll. There were approxi- 
mately 2000 woman that are now known to have been 
fighting as men for their country on both sides of the war. 
The records on these women have been researched by 
Lauren Cook and will be published tn a book soon to be 
released called ‘When Janie Came Marching Home.’ 

Some of the women joined the fighting because 
they wanted to be with their husbands or they didn’t want 
to be left at home. If a brother and sister were alone in the 
world the sister might choose to go and fight with her only 
living relative. Some felt so strongly about war issues that 
they had to fight to uphold what they believed was right. 

One of our own reenactors at the Lake Creek His- 
tory Daze, Leslie Wakeman, actually personifies (takes on 
someone else’s identity) her Grandfather's Aunt, Sarah 
Rosetta Wakeman, who died fighting in the Civil War and 
was buried as “Lyons” Wakeman. Sarah was the oldest of 
nine children and her family was facing a financial crisis. 
Rather than become a prostitute (her only other option) 
she chose to become a ‘man’ and got a job as a boatman 
on a boat in New York. While she was working there she 
heard about how a man could get $300 just for enlisting 
and then receive a regular monthly Continued on Page 7 
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paycheck from the Union army. She could see sending 
that paycheck home to help the family so she enlisted! 
These women had a hard life in the army. In order 


Ce) not to be detected they had to remain apart from the rest 


of the soldiers to a certain extent. They had to do the work 
of a man, sometimes drilling for eight hours a day, every 
day! People were very private in their toilet in those days 
and enlisted men tended to bathe alone and in their long 
underwear so being found out was less of a problem. 
When a woman was detected she would be sent home but 
lots of times she would just circle back around and join up 
with another unit. 

The Wakeman family had no idea who their Aunt 
Sarah really was until they saw an article in the Smith- 
sonian magazine where this relative was mentioned. After 
doing some research they got copies of the letters from a 
very distant relative and now Leslie dresses and reenacts 
for fun and gets a taste of the life her aunt lived. 


Photograph courtesy of Jé lee PEE Kircese ~ 

There were other women who made a huge im- 
pact because of the Civil War. Clara Barton was a patent- 
office worker who heard about a shortage of medical sup- 
plies in the Union army so she placed an advertisement in 
a New England newspaper soliciting help. Supplies poured 
in, and as a nurse she began a career of public service, 
which culminated in 1881 when she organized the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

This year in Lake Creek, we were pleased to have 
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added a surgery tent adjacent to the battlefield that gave 
an opportunity to see the oftentimes-primitive methods 
used to help wounded soldiers during the Civil War. Some- 
times the ones that were helped were worse off than the 
ones that were left to die! There are many documented 
cases of soldiers with grievous wounds that actually 
started to heal even though they didn’t get medical atten- 
tion. This was due to the magic performed by maggots 
cleaning their wounds, as they lay abandoned on the bat- 
tlefield! 


Photograph courtesy of Jeannie Bruce 


« DQrazercce <Srikcs ~ 


Reenactors really know their history and they love 
to share their knowledge with the public. They are all histo- 
rians that have done exhaustive research on their topic. 
They love to ‘live’ history and we are honored to have 
them in Lake Creek! 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


Could Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-1896) have 
anticipated the impact her novel was to have on her coun- 
try, the United States of America, and the rest of the 
world? It was the first American novel to sell over one mil- 
lion copies! The nation was already divided on the slavery 
issue and Stowe’s story, filled with definitive characters, 
raised serious and profound questions for everyone in the 
country. It seemed to be the trigger that finally made peo- 
ple rise up to abolish slavery once and for all. 

Mrs. Stowe was born in Connecticut, the daughter 
of a famous minister, Reverend Lyman Beecher. She mar- 
ried Calvin Stowe, a professor at Lane Theological Semi- 
nary, and lived across the river from a slave state for 18 
years. 

The book ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ or ‘Life Among the 
Lowly,’ was first published serially in 1851-52. It was a 
hugely popular tale of the injustices of slavery. Her charac- 
ters included the humble, godly house slave, Tom, who, 
due to his master’s excesses, needed to be sold and was 
removed from his home and family. Tom exhibits Christ 
like qualities throughout his trials and humiliations. Little 
Eva and Topsy are memorable characters that the reader 
comes to know and love. Simon Lagree, Tom’s final mas- 
ter and ultimate murderer, is a truly Continued on Page 8 
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evil person who is determined to see Tom degrade himself 
and will stop at nothing to force this upon him. Tom 
showed many heartrending examples of generosity and 
heroism, which contrast starkly with his oppressors, some 
of whom knew exactly what they were doing. Others kid- 
ded themselves into thinking that what they were doing 
was right. 

Stowe's goal was to show the general corruption 
of Christian principals that was brought on by slavery. She 
says of this novel “Two nations, the types of two exactly 
opposite styles of existence, are here struggling, and from 
the intermingling of these two a third race has arisen, and 
the three are interlocked in wild and singular relations, that 
evolve every possible combination of romance.” 

When President Abraham Lincoln finally met the 
author he said, “So this is the little lady who wrote the 
book that made this Great War.” Strangely enough the 
book is just as moving today with is sophisticated and 
deeply moving story and it should be included in a good 
classical education. 


Why Do We Reenact? 
Lance Kent, Commander, Cascade Civil War Society 


There are probably as many reasons for reenact- 
ing, as there are reenactors. Ultimately | know only about 
myself although I’m sure that most of the time our reasons 
coincide. Do we glorify battle, killing and death? Many 
reenactors have tasted actual combat. They would be the 
first to testify to the fear and ugliness of war. It must be 
something more even though some are only involved in 
the smoke and gunfire. 

Initially we love history. There are reenactors for 
every period imaginable. Each period represents its own 
pivotal point in the development of this country and the 
world. We feel comfortable in the clothing of the past; from 
the tricorn of the 1700's to the wool of the 1800's. We feel 
comfortable with the thinking and the habits of the past. 
Why not share that with others? 

Are we frustrated actors unable to make it in Hol- 
lywood? The “unable to make it in Hollywood” part is 
probably right, but reenactors come from all walks of life 
with no background or interest in theatrics. | watch my lady 
show the public around our tent, our home in the field, with 
everything in sight period correct to the best of our re- 
search. She demonstrates the use of a coffee grinder and 
shows them the bed, strung with rope, where we braved 
the night. No electric lights here, or even flashlights; we 
use candles. In another campsite, other ladies demon- 
strate the techniques of quilting and the making of soap. 
The way of speech, old methods and skills; all are impor- 
tant in showing a long ago way of life. 

As | watch our members, ladies, men and chil- 
dren, sharing with the public the moments of a long ago 


time, | think “Is there a better way to teach and Jearn his- 
tory?” 
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Agnes Baker Pilgrim (Tao-why-wee, Morning Star) 
By Marian Angele 


Agnes Baker Pilgrim, spiritual leader, matriarch 
and elder of the First Nation peoples of southern Oregon, 
advisor to the students of the Native American Studies 
Program at Southern Oregon University, gave a presenta- 
tion of her artifacts to the Lake Creek Historical Society on 
Sunday, March 10. For two hours she spoke about her life 
and values and answered questions from children and 
adults. Agnes has many stories and an amazing history 
to share with others. 

She was reluctant to become the carrier of the 
Takelma culture, but once she accepted the responsibility, 
she has come to play a central role in bringing together the 
diverse cultures of this area and bringing dignity and re- 
spect back to the tribes. 

Agnes’ grandfather, Chief George Harney, was 
elected the Chief of the Confederated Tribes at the Siletz 
reservation, and is one of the few Takelma survivors from 
the time when they were relocated. Her aunt, Frances, 
was a Storyteller of the tribe. Agnes grew up speaking 
Takelma with her friends, but use of the language was 
discouraged by her elders, who had been convinced by 
teachers and officials that the children must speak only 
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English if they wished to survive and prosper. 

Agnes (now in her 80's and a recent graduate of 

Southern Oregon University) has had to relearn what little 

@® remains of the Takelma language. She is an amazing per- 
son, warm, sincere, clear, gifted with vision and peace. | 
hope you all get a chance to meet her someday. 

A full transcript of her presentation is available in 
the Lake Creek Historical Society oral history archives if 
you would like to read the entire text. Agnes had much to 
say and answered many questions. 
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Painting of Agnes Baker Pilgrim by Judith Falconer 


Volunteers Marilyn Maloney 
The Lake Creek Historical Society is benefiting 
from the hard work of volunteers Barbara Fry and Marilyn We are always looking for volunteers to help in 
Maloney who are putting our photo collection into new acid different projects. Bill and Helen Schregardus have also 
free albums. offered to work on this project. 
J The Lake Creek Historical Society want to extend 


a sincere thank you to all of its volunteers! 
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Nancy J. Charley: 


Nancy Charley, a long time local resident, passed 
away recently. She was born December 11th, 1928 in 
Medford to Clarence and Joyce (Von der Hellen) Rose. 
Except for a few years in Creswell, she lived in the Rogue 
Valley ail of her life. On September 10, 1947 she married 
Clayton Charley. They 
went on to raise a fam- 


ily of five children: 
Hugh, Cindy, Karen, 
Clay and = Kathy. 


Nancy left 15 grand- 
children, 11 great 
grandchildren and 2 
more greats on the 
way. She truly loved 
~4 her grandkids and at- 
tended every event 
"| they were in. 


She was a 
member and past 
president of the Jack- 
son County Cow Bells 
and secretary- 
treasurer for the family 
cattle company. Her 
favorite pastime was bowling with her friends on the Sun- 
shine Bowling League. She also enjoyed flowers of all 
kinds. Nancy loved to dance! The Lake Creek Grange 
dances were the best. 


Nancy was especially proud of her local pioneer 
roots. Her great grandfather, Hugo Von der Hellen, came 
to the area in 1889 and served as a Senator for twelve 
years. William Von der Hellen, her grandfather, was the 
first Mayor of Eagle Point and a road contractor, building 
many early roads in the county. Nancy's great grandfa- 
ther, AJ Florey was a Civil War veteran and one of the 
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early Postmasters in Eagle Point. Her great-great grand- 
father settled in the Prospect area. Another relative was 
with the second group of Union soldiers to discover Crater 
Lake. 


Nancy's smile will be missed by all. 


t Nancy Charley at 17 


We would like to thank 
Merlin and Jean Head of Orland, California 
Mike & Bobby Rainey, and Ron & Jennifer Anderson 
of Eagle Point for their donations 
to the Lake Creek Historical Society 
in memory of Nancy Charley. 


Address all editorial communication to : Lake 
Creek Letter, c/o Lake Creek Historical Society, 1739 
South Fork Little Butte Creek Road, Eagle Point, Ore- 
gon 97524 


We are happy to consider queries and contribu- 
tions. All material must be submitted with the writer’s 
name, address and telephone. 


Postmaster: Lake Creek Historical Society 
special bulk mailing privileges were approved January 
29, 1991, with authorization to mail at the special bulk 
rates at Eagle Point, Oregon 97524. Authorization No.9 
0490979TGG. 
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Cattle Calling 


A long time tradition in the culture of ranching is 
becoming a lost folk-art form. This method of communica- 
tion was used by ranchers and ranch hands to contact one 
another and to bring cattle to them in the mountainous ter- 


rain of Western Oregon. Where visibility was limited it was | ] 


imperative to teach cattle to respond and come to the caller 


F Lake Creek Cow Calling Video 
L 


: j West. And It makes a great gift, too! 


Lake Creek cattle calling videotape is now 
available for purchase 


Several years in production, this 27-minute 
videotape explains the history and purpose of cattle call- 
ing. It includes scenes from the cattle calling exhibition 
in 1998, interviews with longtime residents and ranchers, 
and scenes of cattle calling at work in the mountains. 

Please fill out the order form below to purchase 
your copy, or stop by the Pioneer Hall and buy one. 


‘| They are available at the Pioneer Hall during regular 


hours (Mon. Wed. and Fri. afternoons, 12 to 5 p.m.). 
The cost is $15 for members and $18 for non- 
members, plus $5 for shipping and handling. 


1 Order Your I 


This 27-minute professionally produced video- J 

tape tells the story of a unique Southern Oregon tradi- . 
tion that goes back to the early days of ranching. Enter- 

taining and informative, it’s perfect to share with visitors I 
Jand friends who appreciate the traditions of the Old 


I 

a \ 

l Cost: $15 for Lake Creek Historical Society Members. I 

| $18 for nonmembers 

I 

i Name: Phone(___) 

I city State Zip 

| Please send me___copies at $ each, plus $ 


rather than the rancher having to seek out the herd. 


This video records a passing way of life, a variety of 
cattle calls and also descriptions of their use and effective- 
ness by old timers in the scenic Lake Creek area of South- 
ern Oregon. The video is beautifully edited and narrated by 
Gayle Wilson of Wilson Productions in Ashland, Oregon. 


Produced by the Lake Creek Historical Society 
1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road 
Eagle Point, OR. 97524 


(541)826-1513 


lakecrk @internetcds.com 
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I ($3 per videotape) for shipping and handling. 
Total Amount Enclosed $ 
Mail this form and your check to: 
Lake Creek Historical Society 
1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road 
Eagle Point Or. 97524 


Save on shipping costs and pick up your videotapes at 
Pioneer Hall. 


Call 826-1513 for more information. 
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Be a part of History! 
Join the 


Lake Creek Historical Society 


Name 
Address 
City 


Phone (Day) 


State Zip 


(Evening) 


Please check the membership category below, and mail this form with your check to: 
Lake Creek Historical Society 
1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road 


Eagle Point Or. 97524 


el | eee $10 per year 
SDOMSON iaesess-savngecee $50 per year 


ene, $100 per year 


@) a) ee) 
w 
o) 
5 
Q 
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Life Member ........... $500 


CJ Friend 
1 Patron 
OO Historian 
Cj Other 


$25 per year 
$75 per year 
$200 per year 
$ 


1) Yes! | want to be involved as a Lake Creek Historical Society Volunteer 
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